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From, painting by Edward Moran. 

" LEIF ERICKSON'S EXPEDITION TO AMERICA IN THE YEAR IOOI. 1 
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THE MORAN FAMILY. 



By Frances M. Benson. 
(With previotisly unpublished illustrations by most of them.) 

" Nobility and genius run in families," it is said ; but in this country, where 
titles point to a man's profession instead of his ancestors, genius ranks higher than 
any mere patent of prefix or possessions, and is the real nobility. One man of 
arts, letters, or sciences will raise a family from obscurity; two may immortalize it. 

The Moran family is the most famous one in this part of the country for the ex- 
tent and variety of the divine gifts lavished upon it by the custodian of genius. There 
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these are so near the 
they are known as the 
It is pretty generally 
possible for an artist to 
drudgery of labor is 
genius, but the Apostles 
humblest branches of 
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From an original etching by Stephen 
y. Ferris. 



GRANDMA MORAN. 



it who are marine, land- 
and genre painters, 
and an even dozen of 
head of their class that 
"Twelve Apostles." 
believed that it is im- 
be practical ; that the 
beneath the dignity of 
have not disdained the 
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three coats and trim- 
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lithographer, drawing 
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delicate boy, but his later ambition stimulated his strength to such a degree that 
for thirty years he has averaged twelve and thirteen hours a day of close work, 
doing — besides his work in color — as much magazine and book illustrating as any 
living man except Dore. 

These four may be called the original Morans. Their wives and sons have 
kept up the family traditions and extended its numbers by taking up painting 
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under the tuition of husband and father, and, with the aid of family criticism, have 
clone wonderfully good work. The severest test for a Moran picture is the family 
conclave, with its abundance of expert objection, and occasional bit of friendly 
praise ; but in spite of discouragements, there is something in the atmosphere of the 
Moran studios that insures success. 

The original Morans, being musicians as well as artists, invariably married into 
musical families. One wife has a magnificent voice, another is a superb pianist, 
and the children have the genuine Moran touch upon stringed instruments. What 
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From etching by Peter Moran. 



A SUMMER AFTERNOON. 



reunions this versatile family can have! Besides the common meeting ground of 
pictures and music, there is among them a rare story-teller, brimming over with 
reminiscences ; they have been the world over and brought back trophies and 
memories exhaustless ; they have an intimate acquaintance with books and the 
makers of them. Most of them have a close knowledge of stage people and appur- 
tenances, and have played in small parts enough to get the inner life of that form 
of the representation of nature. 

It seems very like a poetic dream-life to go into the studios where velvet-coated 
genius divides its attention between a palette and a pipe. There are luxurious 
rugs, priceless tapestries, collections of swords, pipes, and musical instruments, with 
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here and there a gay bit 
of color or the glint of 
jewelled glass. You will 
notice, however, that 
there are not many 
divans or lounging 
places in these work- 
shops. The occupants 
are toilers to whom the 
e i g h t - h o u r system 
would be a vacation. 
They have made their 
way to the front by no 
freak of fortune, but by 
constant application. 
The elder Morans pio- 
neered the way through 

discouragements of poverty and environment ; the younger generation, though 
more favored in the selection of helpful surroundings, have had to work for an 
individuality that would save them from being considered mere copyists. "That 
is why we boys have cut loose from the marine and landscape of our fathers and 
gone in for figures," said one of the cleverest of the sons. "We were constantly 
hearing about 'second editions' and 'chips of the old block.' People criticised us 
according to what our fathers accomplished before us, and from the start we were 
handicapped by the great things expected of us. If our names had been Smith 
instead of Moran, it would have been vastly easier for us to make ourselves known 
on our own account." 

In spite of the artistic trend of the family, Edward Moran, the leader and teacher 
of them all, does not believe in heredity ; he claims it is all due to circumstances. 
Back of him, so far as anybody knows, there wasn't even a sign painter. The 



From painting by Peter Moran. 

" SUMMERTIME." 




From painting by Peter Moran. 
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From painting by Paid Ninimo Mora//. 



" A SIKSTA. 



ancestors were handloom weavers in and about Lancashire, England, and the 
children of each generation grew up in the factories, with lives woven in and out 
with the woof of the week's work. 

Edward was the eldest of fourteen children, and began to be a wage-earner from 
the time he could reach the web, as was customary in that district. His first lesson 
in art was from a French neighbor who was famous the country round for decorat- 
ing the interiors of the modest homes with animals and sprawling vines, when he 
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From painting by Ediuard Moran 

" HELL BUOY. '' 



was not wheeling potatoes to support his fam- 
ily. He found time to teach the nine-year- 
old Edward to cut marvellous figures from 
paper, and afterward to draw the outlines of 
them on walls and fences. Boy like, Edward 
did not stop there, but was guilty of tracing 
them even on the white cloth in his loom. One 
day, when his piece of cloth came to the 
measurement by hooking, it was found that 
fifteen yards had been disfigured with charcoal 
sketches, and the graceless weaver, instead of 
being reprimanded as he probably deserved, was dismissed with the advice to drop 
the shuttle and take up the crayon altogether. 

Soon after that the entire family came to America in search of new fortune and less 

crowded factories. They settled in Mary- 
land, but the prospect of a continual grind 
was too much for Edward. There would 
still be no opportunity to study, nothing 
to learn but machinery. He did up his be- 
longings in one big red handkerchief, and, 
with twenty-five cents in his pocket, walked 
to Philadelphia, begging food as he could by 
the way. Then came the tug-of-war ; with 
no money, no friends, no trade except the 
despised one of a factory hand, it was a pro- 
longed struggle between starvation and the 
determination never to go back to the loom. 
He went to work with a cabinet-maker and afterward in a bronzing shop, and 
to this day the skilful artist is quite at home with the tools of those trades. Give 
him a glue-pot and a piece of string, and he will accomplish wonders. However, 
there was no painting in that, and he gave up a comfortable berth to take a job of 




From painting by Ediuard Moran. 



' SEA MELODIES. 




From etching by M. Nimmo Moran. 
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house-painting, believing it to be a step along the line he had marked out for 
himself. Outdoor work in cold weather with a three-pound brush stiffening in his 
hands was more than he bargained for, and he finally went back to the factory, 
where the future painter of some of the grandest ocean scenes of his day was 
seemingly swallowed up in a superintendent of machinery, at the munificent salary 
of six dollars a week. It was his business to keep the looms in repair and in 
action, and if he was smart enough to do that and draw a little besides, he explained 
to his conscience that he was fulfilling the spirit of the law, if not the letter. One 
day the proprietor walked in while he was industriously engaged in finishing off a 
most interesting bit of black and white, and then there was a cool acknowledg- 
ment that the artist had been appropriating whole half-hours whenever the super- 
intendent was able to crowd them in, and that he felt perfectly justified in defy- 
ing man's regulations to make use of the talent the Creator had given him. Strange 
to say, the proprietor agreed with him ; asked permission to call at his little bare 
room to look over the sketches already made, and finally gave him a letter of 
introduction to James Hamilton, a Philadelphia artist. 

That was really the beginning of the end. Edward opened a studio in an attic 
room over a cigar store, with an entrance up a back alley, furnished it luxuriously 
with one chair and a New York Herald to sleep upon, and for three months alter- 
nately worked and starved. When he was the hungriest a lithographer asked him if 
he could draw on stone, and as he would have considered it flying in the face of 
Providence to acknowledge that he had never seen the stone referred to, he cheer- 
fully accepted the conditions and the position, depending on his mother wit to 
help him through. He succeeded in earning seventeen dollars before the firm 
went to pieces, and in the meantime painted two pictures that were purchased 
by a Philadelphia collector. This gentleman gave him his first commission, 




From etching by M. Nimmo Moran. 



" UNDER THE OAKS. 1 
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From etching by Peter Moran. 



'"AN OLD NEW ENGLAND ORCHARD. 



agreeing to pay him one hundred dollars for a certain amount of work properly 
executed. 

When the family heard of this turn of fortune, they moved to Philadelphia in 
order to give the younger boys a chance. One after another they went into 
Edward's studio, and took their first lessons from the big brother who had been so 
brave-hearted and persevering, and to this day he is very proud of having started 
them on careers so successful. 

It was in this studio, years after, that the celebrated "Bohemian Council" met 
once a week. The class was composed of actors, literary men, and musicians, and 
after rehearsal on Wednesday afternon such men as Joe Jefferson, Couldock, Louis 
James, F. F. Mackey, Bishop, and like celebrities visiting Philadelphia, formed a 
semicircle around the teacher, who for one hour did all the work and all the talk- 
ing. The first lesson was devoted to putting black and white together in irregular 
forms, teaching the use of the pigment. Next, each form was turned to account, 
as the students chose, to show how easily a definite object could be made from 
indefinite outlines. After that the three primary colors and white were used, then 
another color added, and so on, until in ten lessons the distinguished gentlemen 
were turned out full-fledged painters in theory, if not in practice. After each les- 
son was finished, there was smoking, music, readings, and story-telling until time to 
adjourn to lunch across the way. Newspaper men reported the witty sayings of 
the "Bohemian Council," and if the minutes were in existence to-day, they would 
be eagerly pounced upon by publishers and readers. 

There is a very amusing illustration of the grit of the founder of the family, 
which, it is safe to say, pervades the whole. Edward became a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, which received a charter from the State of Pennsylvania, 
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From etching by Stephen J. Ferris. 



'"THE CONNOISSEUR " — OOMINGO. 



and was supposed to encourage home talent. Unfortunately for native artists, 
some of the directors had made a collection of German pictures, and when the 
exhibition opened, it was found that these importations filled the line to the 
exclusion of American artists, whether Academicians or not. Edward decided that 
he had some privileges as a member, and one of them was to show his contempt 
for cheap foreign pictures and the collectors of them. Varnishing day came ; he 
had been invited to varnish, and as the committee did not specify the kind of var- 
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nish to be used, Mr. 
Moran concluded to var- 
nish his pictures to suit 
himself. He boiled to- 
gether beer and bottled 
porter, adding dry light 
red until he had two 
quarts of an opaque 
liquid that was war- 
ranted to tint a canvas 
a beautiful red, without 
injuring the colors be- 
neath it. Taking his 
" varnish " and a ladder 




From painting by Edward Moran. 

" NEW YORK, FROM THE BAY.' 




From painting by Annette Moran. 

" A STATEN ISLAND STUDY.' 



provided by the Academy, he 
went to each of his pictures, 
carefully obliterated them with 
the red, and climbed down to 
view his latest work with a sat- 
isfaction that was appalling to 
the by-standers, who thought 
him suddenly demented. The 
sixth picture was hung over an 
opening where the ladder would 
not go, so he took a pocket- 
knife and neatly cut the canvas 
from the frame. 

Of course, there was a bed- 
lam of indignation among the 
directors, but they decided the 

best way to punish the impudent artist was to let the blurred pictures hang 

throughout the ex hi- _„____._. 

nmnijmraHH 



b i t i o n , p 1 a c a r d i n g 
them to the effect that 
the artist had deliber- 
ately defaced them 
after hanging. The 
daily papers took it 
up, arguing for or 
against the American 
pictures that had been 
skied : people flocked 
to see the cause of the 
commotion and to side 
with foreign or domes- 
tic art, and, after all, 
the red pictures were 
the feature of the 




From painting by Edward Moran. 

" RIDING OUT A GALE.' 
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From water-color sketch by Leon Moran. 

"the matador." 

exhibition. The attendance was so large, the directors advertised to keep the 
exhibition open two weeks longer, but on what was to have been the closing day 
Edward Moran removed his pictures and let the directors continue the two weeks 
with the German views. The red canvases were laid on the studio floor, and with 
a bucket of water and a floor mop their faces were washed clean and bright, 
apparently none the worse for the unusual treatment. Matthew Baird, an art 
lover, whose patriotism and sense of justice had been aroused by the controversy, 
purchased the entire lot, rented prominent windows, and during the two weeks 
disolayed them as " expatriated pictures." It was the best advertisement the artist 
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ever had, and instead of being crushed by the action of the hanging committee, 
Moran came out triumphant, richer by far in fame and pocket than when he went 
into the contest. 

He had decided to leave Philadelphia, but before going wanted to show his 
good will toward the place. The government was asking help for the sufferers of 
the Franco-Prussian War. Moran gave an exhibition of all his pictures he could 
get together ; got up the first illustrated catalogue printed in this country, drawing 
the reproductions on stone himself, and gave the proceeds of admission fee and 
catalogue sale to the fund, besides painting a special picture, called " The Relief 




From painting by Thomas Moran 



"A LONG ISLAND LANDSCAPE.' 



Ship entering Havre," which the Union League Club purchased for eight hundred 
dollars. 

Annette, the wife of Edward, was a Southern girl who had merely dabbled with 
paint tubes in boarding-school fashion before she met her husband. Now she is 
his severest critic and, he says, his ablest one. Some of her landscapes have been 
reproduced as studies for others, but of recent years she has been content as a 
home-keeper rather than as an artist. 

Percy and Leon, their sons, are the youngest painters of prominence in New 
York. They work together until it is almost impossible to even pronounce the 
names separately, and yet there is a striking individuality in the work of each. 
One delights in figures of modern ladies, and the other in last-century gentlemen. 
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From Painting by Edward Moran. 



tk LIFE BOAT GOING TO THE RESCUE. 1 



Both have made a study of early English, French, and American costumes, and are 
in such demand for historical work that they have little time for anything else. 
They are conscientious workers, never descending to fantastic catchpenny meth- 
ods to attract public favor, and with an exquisite use of color combine an unusual 
grace of motive. 

Thomas Moran is the landscape painter of the family, and he is the hardest- 
working one of the lot. Although not of robust build, his endurance is marvellous, 
and he may frequently be found in his studio from early morning until midnight. 
There is not a process of photography, lithographing, or etching, but he is famil- 
iar with it, and his experiments since i860 have been embodied, by request, in a 
collection of over four hundred pictures, prints, plates, and sketches, which will be 
exhibited at the Denver Art League as a complete history of the development of 
an American artist during the last thirty years. For his mastery of the processes, 
and his exact knowledge of cause and effect in nature, Thomas Moran has been 
dubbed the " scientist-artist," and his pictures of the Yellowstone are almost authori- 
tative on rock formations and waterways. He does not believe in the merely 
faithful copying of what the eye sees. For that reason he spends months at a time 
studying how the hills are builded and the valleys cut away, and then comes home, 
to paint from memory and the laws of nature, the pictures that have no equal in 
American landscape. 

Mary Nimmo Moran, who is one of the best women etchers in the country, 
never touched a brush to canvas until she married Thomas ; but she found if they 
were to be congenial she must understand her husband's pursuits. Under his guid- 
ance she took up drawing, water-color and oil, and the family, children and all, 
went off on sketching trips, working out of doors during the long summer months. 
When Thomas went West for three months' roughing it among the Rockies, he 
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From water-color sketch by Percy Mar an. 

"WAITING FOR BREAKFAST. 1, 



coated six plates and suggested that his wife 
try her hand at etching while he was gone. It 
seemed utterly absurd to her to attempt it in the 
absence of her teacher, but as he had carefully 
explained the theory of the use of the point, 
the least she could do was to put it in practice. 
No indoor copying for her, though ; she took 
her plates right out of doors, made a little pre- 
liminary drawing on paper, and went to work. 
When the husband returned, he pronounced these 
plates to be funny-looking things, and two of 
them not worth putting under acid. The other 
four were bitten, and there was a good deal of 
Moran amusement over what the perpetrator 
was frankly informed were "jolly queer etch- 
ings." She did not think much of them herself, 
but, strange to say, the Society of Painter- 
Etchers of New York decided them to be of 
great artistic merit, and on the strength of them elected the lady to membership. 
Then the same four were sent to the exhibition of Painter-Etchers of London, 
where they were all well hung, and the committee, supposing M. Nimmo Moran 
to be a man, voted him — or rather her — into membership with that august body — 
the first woman admitted to the charmed circle. Since then, Mrs. Moran has done 
about seventy plates, which have put her in the front rank of New York etchers. 

Thomas and Mary Nimmo are perhaps the most noted couple of the family, 
but their two daughters inherit the talent for music and not for art. The son 

Paul has both gifts to a generous degree, 
being a remarkably fine violinist, one of the 
best mandolinists in the city, and an artist 
as well. He has not had the life-long studio- 
training given his cousins, because his father 
was afraid of biassing his career, insisting 
that he would rather his son should be a 
good bricklayer from choice than a poor 
artist from influence. In obedience to the 
parental wish, Paul, went about the world 
searching for an education and a vocation, 
but finally returned with the conviction that 
he would rather be a poverty-stricken artist, 
if need be, than make money in any other 
profession, and now father and son are work- 
ing side by side. Paul is essentially a painter 
of American subjects, believing there is 
ample opportunity for the native brush in 
the varying types of different sections. 

Peter Moran is the animal painter and 
u , , , , . , r „ etcher. Being: the youngest of the original 

rrom water-color sketch by Leon Moran. *=> J & & 

"the minuet." four, he followed the example of his elders, 





From water-color sketch by Paul N tut mo Moran. 

"the social column.' 
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learning lithographing and engraving, but the 
studio of Edward and Thomas had more attrac- 
tion for him than the store, and he spent every 
spare moment making experiments with his 
brothers' paints. He tried marines with Edward 
and landscapes with Tom, and soon became 
convinced that he would succeed in neither. 
Animals were undoubtedly his forte. He began 
the study of animal anatomy, and in the mean- 
time earned a living as a scene painter and as 

an actor of small parts with Mrs. John Drew in the Philadelphia theatre. When 
he had put by sufficient means for a trip to England, he went over to study the 
works of Landseer and Constable, with an occasional landscape as a background, 
and when he returned, received a medal at the Centennial Exhibition for his pict- 
ure, "The Return of the Herd." 

In those days etching was an entirely neglected art, and Peter's collection of 
fourteen was the only : _, 



From painting by Edward Moran. 

'" HENRY HUDSON.'' 



the American depart- 
in all the enthusiasm 
ing, few have been 
point than he, over 
going out with his 
many views of the 
he lived for several 
and Mexicans. He 
the Philadelphia 
vice-president of the 
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From painting by Edward Moran. 

"THE PATROL." 



one on exhibition in 
ment. Since then, 
of the revival of etch- 
more prolific with the 
two hundred plates 
signature, including 
extreme West, where 
years among Indians 
is now president of 
Society of Etchers, 
Art Club, and teacher 
and composition in 



of painting, etching, 

the Woman's Art School, keeping up the family reputation for industry. 

Peter Moran's wife was one of his best students, but has always been reluctant 
to enter the public lists. She has done a large number of etchings, noticeable for 
boldness of line and picturesque effects, but it has been more to keep in touch 
with her husband than to acquire fame or fortune. Their son Charles, like a 
true Moran, began making pictures before he was out of his swaddling clothes, 
and bids fair to become one of the illustrators of the future. 

John Moran was the first, 
and for many years the only ar- 
| tistic landscape photographer 
in America. Pie was sent by 
the government on the expe- 
dition to the Isthmus of Darien, 
and around the globe to Cape 
; Town during the transit of 
Venus. The family bent was 
strong in him, however, and 
he developed into a landscape 
painter after all. His pictures 
are rarely seen, because he is 



From Painting by Edward Moran. 
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one of those delightfully impractical geniuses one reads about — he is in the world 
but not of it. His life is bound between book covers, and when he comes in 
contact with the outside existence, it is as a leaf torn from the binding, flutter- 
ing aimlessly in the wind. Of his two sons, Horace is a designer and Sidney an 
illustrator. 

There is one other member of the Moran family who deserves mention, because 
as a sister of the original four she brought into the family, by marriage, the best 
portrait painter and etcher in Philadelphia. Elizabeth Moran Ferris has done little 
herself with brush or pencil, but, as she once expressed it, she has "held the light 
for husband and son to work by, standing between them and the petty cares of 
life, that they might pursue their work unhampered." Stephen J. Ferris, the 
husband, is equally well known for his portraits in oil or water color ; and etchings, 
both originals and reproductions. (Jerome Ferris, the son, is an exceedingly good 
colorist, with the true artist soul. His figures are the daintiest creations imagi- 
nable, and his drawing is strong and free. 

Such is a brief outline of the working members of the Moran family. 

Known chiefly as manipulators of brush and pigment, they are, almost to an 
individual, practised and original illustrators. In this difficult and exacting 
branch of art not a few of the Morans have won their first laurels and earned 
their first dollars. Of the entire family, however, Thomas Moran is the most 
widely known and most versatile illustrator. Long years ago — in the fifties, to 
be definite — Thomas Moran, after a fashion of his own, necessarily crude and unsat- 
isfactory at that time, produced effects with metal plates and printing blocks that 
are to-day, in a more perfect form, in almost universal employment. Mr. Moran's 
predilection in the graphic arts was — and, indeed, is now, unless mistake has been 
made — for etching and plain lithography. With the other members of the Moran 
clan, reproductive work has been confined for the most part to pen-and-ink drawing. 




From painting by Leon Moran. 



" THE BACHELOR'S BREAKFAST." 
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Percy and Leon Moran have won great distinction as illustrators, the deftness of 
their execution and the daintiness of their themes making their work exceptionally- 
attractive to publishers. 

What one has to consider in reviewing the achievements of this remarkable 
family of artists is not so much the vastness of its collective genius as the 
unceasing industry and enormous production of its individual members. In all 
the years that the Morans of one branch and another have engaged in artistic per- 
formance there has been no discoverable waning of either power or accomplish- 
ment on the part of any of them. With the passing of each year the oldest as 
well as the youngest of this gifted circle of relatives give indications of ripening 
knowledge and more extended skill. It is as if these Morans were a tribe of 
hunters who yearly went in quest of precious prey, each of the tribe betaking him- 
self or herself to a section of the land left unexplored, and all returning to a 
common rendezvous at a given time, tumbling their treasures before the delighted 
eyes of the pubiic, and seeking for themselves so little credit for their pains, that 
many are led to forget the contented explorers in viewing the outcome of their 
intelligent exploration. 

But to cast off metaphor for lucid facts, let it be noted, in summing up the 
value of the Moran family to contemporary art, that whatever their failures, their 
shortcomings, or their fruitless ambitions, they were at no time guilty of 
insincerity or intolerance for the ways of others. To what extent this breadth 
of mental view 7 has enabled them, one and all, to attain artistic honor and renown 
it is not for the writer to assert. That each one of them is deserving of whatever 
part of beneficent fortune has fallen to his or her lot, cannot be denied by those 
who know the common geniality, the fresh talent, and the honesty of effort which 
so strongly characterizes this group of blood-bonded artists. The history of the 
Moran family is to a great extent the history of American art. That the future 
aesthetic production of this country will also embrace a long line of Morans is not 
improbable, and if the Morans of the future are as gifted as those of the present 
their coming is to be earnestly hoped for. 

But, come what may, the work which bears the signature of any of the Morans 
will unquestionably be worthy of notice and have upon it the thumb-marks of 
talent. They are a rare company, are these Morans, and what they have done in 
the past, as well as what they are likely to do in time to come, will at least be 
individual, if not wholly remarkable. But what commendation could be greater? 




From etching by Emily Moran, 
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